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limited and tentative claims to discover necessary connexions in
it by means of ideas.
His great merit is that he makes evident once and for all the
danger of extreme subjectivism to which any consistent empiricism
is necessarily exposed. This is what Kant derived from Hume and
what instigated him to attempt a systematic deduction of those
fundamental categories which are so involved in all our thinking
that we hardly are conscious of the ontological presuppositions
which they involve,
CONCLUSION
'You profess to be writing a book about Kant's Critique of Pure
Reason*, the reader may protest at this point, 'I admit that in
order to do this yoja may find it necessary to say something about
his pre-Critical philosophy and even mention briefly the work of
some of his contemporaries. But surely all this preliminary
account of the well-known views of pre-Kantian philosophers is
going a great deal too far. What you say about them may be true,
but it has nothing to do with the matter in hand/ Although this
criticism is superficially justified, I believe that it completely
misses the main point. The views of the philosophers whom 1
have considered were not just propounded and then forgotten
about, nor were they, like those of Spinoza and Berkeley, in the
nature of philosophical oddities. They remained as an important
part of the whole context of European civilization by which Kant's
own thought was moulded- He might never have studied the
works of Locke and Descartes in detail, but he could no more
have avoided their influence than a modern writer can avoid the
influence of Freud and Einstein.
But the point which I wish most to emphasize by thus restating
these views is their virtual unanimity as to the general nature of
the physical universe and of man's perceptual acquaintance with
it. The authors indeed differed as to the extent of our knowledge,
and that difference depended mainly on the amount of a priori
insight into the nature of reality which they were prepared to
admit: they differed, too, as to the questions to which they
believed that philosophy ought to look for answers. But behind
these differences, important as they are, there is a much greater
volume of substantial agreement. It is essential to the under-
standing of Kant to remember that he joined in that agreement.
Had he not done so, he would have regarded the fact as of sufficient